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WILLIAM DE MORGAN’S LITERARY 
STYLE. 





I closed that obese volume, “ When Ghost 
Meets Ghost,” and sat turning the story over 
in my mind, casting about for the secret of its 
irresistible charm of style. I set myself a 
rather tough task, to explain that charm in 
few words —in one, if possible. 

Is it novelty? Vigor? Simple beauty? 
Brilliance? Vivacity? 

Not the first — pure novelty we must deny 
De Morgan, notoriously reminiscent, as he is, 
of Dickens, though with his own peculiar 
handling of the prototype. 

Not the second — Hardy, perhaps, surpasses 
him in rugged strength. The plough horse 
does his work, plodding competently to the end 
of his furrow ; but the performance of the 





hunter or the polo pony is far more diverting 
to watch, and quite as successful as a means 
to an end. 

Not the third—and we should not dare 
name simple beauty as the allurement, even if 
it were, in this day when the cult of ugliness 
and discord demands the bewildered worship 
of all those too timid to dissent. 

Brilliance De Morgan has indeed, but of a 
tempered, tender sort, not the intellectual 
coruscations, the amazing expertness of Mere- 
dith. 

On the whole, vivacity suited me best ; it 
seemed the least inadequate. Very well. 
Now, what makes a style vivacious? I point 
you to your Latin, hidden away in proud dig- 
nity under a smatter of complacent French, 
legitimized slang, and the argot of the bridge 
table. My Soule offers as synonyms “ lively, 
sprightly, gay, frolicsome, mirthful, spirited, 
full of life.” Ah! there we have it. Full of 
life! We are getting very warm. 

Now, ardently as we may yearn for a 
spirited style, most of us achieve a product 
only semi-animate, if not frankly moribund. 
How is it possible to make it “ full of life”? 

How does De Morgan do it? How does he 
succeed in imparting the kindled, exhilarated 
sensation that we enjoy in the perusal of his 
unique pages? 

I pondered some more. This is what I sub- 
mit, a solution, to me fairly satisfactory. He 
paints a liberal canvas, well filled with active 
figures ; but not content with that, he has a 
trick of personifying innumerable minor 
creatures and things, intensifying thereby the 
impression of movement, consciousness, in- 
dividuality, to a phenomenal degree. 

Personification is De Morgan’s pet indul- 
gence, his major article, the most potent and 
persuasive of all in our conjuror’s bag of won- 
ders, albeit his use of it may be instinctive and 
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not at all a matter of cold design. Of course 
this figure of speech is as old as speech itself, 
or very nearly, and its value has received due 
recognition. It comes in very handy with all 
sorts and conditions of scribblers, and is in- 
dispensable to the poet, or used to be. Even 
the composers of “ads” are working the de- 
vice ad nauseam. For instance : — 


The touch of black on this bodice feels it has 
a mission to keep in countenance the sable bands 
on the skirt. 

This navy tricotine started out to lead a 
Straight and narrow life, but smashes all resolu- 
tions with bouffant panels and a sash. 


But it has remained for one clever craftsman 
to seize upon an old tool and to wield it in a 
fashion all his own, a consummately effective 
fashion. 

Tools a-plenty, but the magic hand, the in- 
spired touch — how lamentably rare! There 
is a poem celebrating the heroic exploits of a 
soldier armed only with a broken sword dis- 
carded by another man. Once, at a friend's 
house I was admiring an exquisite bit of wood 
carving which he had executed in odd 
moments ; it was a paper-cutter, having for a 
grip at the end the head of a jester, marvel- 
ously done, every feature true to type, the tas- 
selled cord of the jester’s cap spiralling down 
onto the blade. I sighed in pure covetousness, 
wondering if I could learn the knack. 

“What are the tools needed?” I inquired. 

“Oh,” laughed my friend, “I use a jack- 
knife.” 

So with De Morgan and his prosopopoeia. 


“in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul animating strains —alas too few!” 


Too few! Why did he begin so late! He 
should have been at it in his thirties. Stories? 
The flood of them is truly diluvian. How do 
editors ever keep their heads above the tidal 
waves? They are stacked high in the neat 
desks of obscure aspirants many of whon 
would no doubt be better employed at ome- 
lettes and order books. The shops present 
volumes of fiction in appalling numbers. Story 
writing is the diversion of the dilettante and 
the last resort of the impecunious. But where 
will you find another De Morgan, or one 
within a thousand miles of his singular appeal ? 

“Doing the common thing in an uncommon 
way ” — is not this the secret of success in any 


field? 


Well, next, why is personification so potent 
a means for engaging the interest of the 
reader? Easy! Nothing is of such supreme, 
perennial concern as life — human life — peo- 
ple. Anything that man has wrought, handled, 
used, loved, is of imperishable worth. A 
house, however beautiful, is but the shell of 
the Regnant Creature, and when empty, de- 
serted, bereft of the human association that 
was its whole significance, it is only a poign- 
antly pathetic thing. And this furnishes the 
real pang of a ruin ; not that good material is 
going to waste, a fine design spoiled, but ‘that 
the natural bond between man and this collo- 
cation of stone or wood or adobe is perma- 
nently severed. 

Therefore, in composition the more objects 
we can invest with human attributes the better 
for us as regards the coveted vivacity. We 
must bear one thing well in mind, however ; if 
inanimate accessories are to take on animation, 
if the “supers” claim more than their cus- 
tomary share of the stage, the principals must 
be very living indeed to hold their own. An 
invertebrate hero, an unconvincing villain, or 
a leading lady of milk-and-water makeup 
would stand no chance ; the background wouid 
be too “ advancing,” as the artists say. 

Read De Morgan with this idea in mind, and 
test the accuracy of my conclusions. Here 
are a few passages in illustration. First, 
about clocks. A clock lends itself readily to 
the human hypothesis, with its face, its heart- 
beat, and its periodic utterance. I myself 
wrote a skit once based on this fancy, years 
before “Alice For Short” made her tri- 
umphant début and proved herself “ Alice For 
Long.” 

She fancied it was very late. The Earl ap- 
peared sure of it. So did a clock with clear 


ideas on the subject, striking midnight some- 
where ponderously. 


Then begins the usual controversy about the 
hour among all the town clocks, which becomes 
embittered when there is only one hour to talk 
about and compromise is impossible. 


That first cigarette of Mr. Pellew’s heard, if 
it listened, all about the lady’s home in Dorset- 
shire. It may have wondered, if it was an ob- 
servant cigarette, at the narrator’s unreserve. 

The train was picking up its spirits ; it had all 
the world before it, subject to keeping on the 
line and screeching when called on to by the 
company. The up express passed them ; when: 
it had shrieked and rattled itself out of hearing 
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it was evident it had bitten Gwen’s engine and 
poisoned its disposition, for madness set in, and 
it dragged her train at a speed that made con- 
versation impossible. 

The dog, Nelson, followed his tail twice round 
to get its opinion ; but it shirked giving any, 
so Nelson went to sleep. 

The people of the Square held. fast to a be- 
lief that typhus had been dormant at the corner 
house since the days of the regency, and had 
seized an opportunity when nothing antiseptic 
was looking to break out and send temperatures 
up to 106 F. ° 


Speaking of a card lost out of a pack, lying 
in a drawer :— 


It lay in the noiseless air-tight darkness, say- 

ing perhaps to itself: “Shall I ever take a 

trick again?” 

You may dip at random and bring up ex- 
cerpts more whimsically engaging than those 
I have offered. Every page is vivid, teeming, 
palpitant ; and [I maintain that, second to the 
witchery of the characters themselves, this one 
habit which I have indicated is the outstanding 
feature of De Morgan’s fiction, and the thing 
which differentiates his style most strikingly 
from that of other novelists. 


Hicutanp, Calif. Julia Boynton Green. 





MAKING MONEY BY WRITING, 


Is it possible to make money by writing? 
May I talk a little about myself? I have al- 
ways had a liking for things mechanical, and 
when I was a freshman at college I sold ideas 
by the dozen to Popular Mechanics. Also l 
knew something about agriculture, and sold 
stuff to a number of farm papers. After- 
ward, when I took work in the engineering 
department of the university, I sold nearly 
two hundred dollars’ worth of stuff to one 
magazine in one month. Later I unearthed a 
construction market, and sold $127 worth of 
matter which I prepared in one long day. This 
year will see about seven hundred manuscripts 
sold, together with several hundred drawings 
and photographs. 

Where did I get the material? Most of my 
matter is of a technical or mechanical nature. 
One does not need to be an expert to write on 
technical subjects. Popular magazines want 
articles written so that the layman can under- 
stand them, and for that reason your treatment 
of a subject may be more acceptable than that 
of an expert. He thinks in technical terms. 
You do not. The main thing is to write 
clearly and to omit everything of which you 
are not absolutely sure. 

My first articles were based on my own ex- 
periences and ideas. Then I began getting 
ideas from others. A camera and a car have 
helped a lot. Farm homes are veritable hot- 


beds of good ideas. Every town, whether 
large or small, has its share. In a two-day 
trip last summer I drove about eighty miles, 
and I have since sold more than one hundred 
dollars’ worth of articles, photos, and draw- 
ings that I got on that trip. The first after- 
noon I caught on a piece of barbed wire in a 
farmyard, hidden by healthy weeds. Next 
day, while I waited in behind a screen in a 
tailor’s shop as he mended the jagged hole in 
my trousers, I got from him a story about his 
work that sold for enough to pay for the 
patch and all the “ gas” used on the trip, with 
some to spare. 

To help me in keeping track of several hun- 
dreds of manuscripts out, I give to each a 
serial number. The number of this manu- 
script, for instance, is 3,119. But three thou- 
sand manuscripts isn’t so many. Somebody 
once said that to pass the apprenticeship stage 
in writing one must sell five million words. It 
may or may not be true. 

There are a lot of us working in the writ- 
ing field with some success who will never be 
mentioned in the contents tables of the big 
magazines, but a good free-lance writer cat 
earn a lot of money, if he goes to work the 
right way. The all-important thing is to keep 
everlastingly on the lookout for salable ideas 


Watton, Nebraska. Dale R. Van Horn. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The question, “What is plagiarism?” is 
raised again in a very interesting way by a 
reader of THe Writer — Miss Charlotte 
Mavant, of Spokane — who calls attention to 
similarities of expression in “The Little 


Minister” and “ Thistledown,” a 


Dana Gatlin, which has been running in 
Motion Picture. The similarities which Miss 
Mavant quotes can hardly be accidental, and 
she says there are dozens of paragraphs in 
“ Thistledown” which are quoted from “ The 
Little Minister” word for word. She calls 


serial by 


attention to these extracts : — 


* Thistledown ” 
Picture for 


From 
( Motion 
June ).: — 

“He seems to have 
been quite kind to you,” 
said Hi, who would 
have preferred disliking 
Dolly’s uncle... . 

**So_ kind,” 
turned... 
claims 


Dolly re- 
“ That he 
the privilege of 
choosing my husband as 
a reward of his kind- 
ness. 

“It was because I had 
a pretty face he spent 
his money on me,” she 
proceeded bitterly. “He 
considered me a good 
investment... . In his 
had been 
no pity for 
his orphaned niece, 
never showed sympathy 
or affection. Once when 
I was quite small I fell 
off a horse, and he was 
terrified lest a cut on 
my cheek would leave 
a disfiguring scar; and 
my last year at school I 


charity he 
moved by 


had a bad fever, and my 
hair fell out and T was 
thin and ugly. When 
Uncle Percy came and 
saw me he could n't hide 
his disappointment. 

“*Vou'’ve lost 
looks,’ he cried. ... 
from that 
time, I think,’ Dolly 
continued, “ That I be- 
gan feeling hard toward 
Uncle Percy. I got sort 
of bitter inside and rest- 
less.” 


your 


“Tt was 


The manager of 
Miss Gatlin, saying : 


From ‘“ The Little 
Minister’ (page 247):— 

“He has been very 
kind to you,” said 
Gavin, who would have 
preferred to dislike the 
earl. 

“So kind,” 
Babbie, 
is to marry me. 


answered 
“That now he 
But do 
you know why he has 
done all this? ... 

“Tt is all because I 
have a pretty face,” she 
said, her bosom rising 
and falling. . “He 
had no rity for the de- 
serted child. I knew 
that while I was yet on 
his horse. When he 
came to the gardener’s 
afterwards, it was not to 
give me some one to 
love, it was only to look 
upon what was called 
my beauty ; I was 
merely a picture to him, 
and even the gardener’s 
children knew it and 
sought to terrify me by 
saying: ‘You are los- 
ing your looks; the 
earl will not care for you 
any more.’ Once I had 
fever and nearly died, 
yet this knowledge that 
my face was everything 
was implanted in me so 
that my fear lest he 
should think me_ ugly 
when I recovered terri- 
fied me into hysterics. 
He did think me ugly 
when he saw me next. 
... What a cruel dis- 
appointment,’ he _ said, 
and turned his back on 
me. I had given him 3 
child’s love until then, 
but from that day I was 
hard and callous.” 


THe WRITER wrote to 
“Tt seems to me in- 
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credible that you have made improper use of 
Barrie’s book, and I am sure that there must 
be some explanation which will make every- 
thing clear.” To this letter he has received 
the following reply :— 


My dear Mr. Hills: It was very kind of 
you to inform me of the speculations of your 
correspondent in regard to ‘* Thistledown,” and 
I appreciate the opportunity to make this 
answer in all seriousness. 

You are quite correct — I have made no im- 
proper use of Barrie. Writers of fiction — if 
they are really writing — know nothing of “ cor- 
related passages.”” That is not the way they 
work, They cannot be held back by a conscious 
awareness of any model, however excellent — 
their own imagined characters must become 
real ; the human comrflications, and revelations 
of personality and of unique individuality, in 
every special scene and situation and bit of 
dialogue, must become as if it were actually 
happening — if the work is to have any vitality 
and inherent worth ; and, too, if the writer is to 
hold any interest in his own work, Frankly, I 
cannot imagine any creator of fiction (aside 
from the point of conscientiousaess ) who would 
bore himself by striving to hold to definite 
“transcripts "’ — which evidently is the sub- 
stance of your correspondent’s intimation. 

I have read nearly everything ever written 
by Barrie. As a young girl I read “ The Little 
Minister” over and over. And through the 
years I have learned invaluable lessons from 
Barrie in presentation — how material may be 
handled, how scenes are made real, how emo- 
tions are made to throb, how people are made 
to live — how stories are made to happen and 
not be just a record of strung-together words. 
I have learned similar lessons from Kipling, 
Conrad, Turgenieff, Galsworthy, and many 
others whose achievements I never hope to 
equal. I am grateful to them for their teaching 
and inspiration — technically, and in an inex- 
pressible uplift of mood. I am glad to acknowl- 
edge my deep debt of gratitude ; and I hope 
to catch and discern and in a measure absorb 
many further lessons before I am through — 
it is how we learn and grow. 

However, I am no plagiarist, nor even an 
imitator. I claim my own powers, and my own 
little spark. Such as it is, it tingles, and 
burns to create, and does create its imagined 
creatures spontaneously and honestly. Other- 
wise nothing of any worth would come of it at 
all. If my “Dolly” comes too close to 

“* Babbie,”’ I’m sorry — I would n’t have the 


hardihood, even if I had the impulse, to try 
deliberately to wear Barrie’s shoes. 

I have written at some length because I 
wished to answer your rather startling note 
earnestly and sincerely. Again thanking you 











for writing me and giving me the opportunity, 
I am , 
Very truly yours, 


Dana GATLIN. 


Every editor receives every now and then a 
manuscript with light pencil marks or figures 
on it, which show that the writer has carefully 
counted the words one by one, to see how many 
the manuscript contains. It is not necessary 
to go to all this trouble. An editor likes to 
know approximately how many words there 
are in a manuscript, so that he may estimate 
about how much space it will occupy in print, 
but that is all he cares about the matter. The 
way to get at the information he wants is to 
count the words in a half-dozen average lines 
and multiply by the number of lines in the 
manuscript. Short lines at the end of para- 
graphs should be regarded as full lines, since 
each will occupy a line in print. Typewritten 
copy on paper 814 by 11% inches usually runs 
about twelve words to the line and twenty-five 
lines to the page, so that a page of ordinary 
typewritten copy may be estimated at about 
three hundred words. In the case of poetry 
the editor does not care to know the number 
of words ; all he wants to know is the number 
of lines a poem will occupy in print. 


Reading good poetry is excellent exercise 
before undertaking to write poetry. It stimu- 
lates the imagination, accustoms the mind to 
thinking in rhyme and rhythm, suggests poeti- 
cal ideas, and generally stirs the writer up to 
do his best. Only good poetry should be read, 
and the poet in writing should never be con- 
tent not to do his best. That means that he 
should never be satisfied with mediocre or un- 
finished work, but should devote thought and 
care and time to perfecting everything he 
writes until it is as good poetically as he car 
make it. Not only must he strive to make his 
poetry technically perfect in meter and rhyme 
and rhetorical expression, but it must be dis- 
tinguished also by fineness of thought, depth 
of emotion, truthfulness to life, originality of 
expression, and poetical ideas. 


John Drinkwater, contradicting a statement 
in the April bulletin of a Michigan public 
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library that the correct pronunciation of his 
mame is Drink’itter, says he knows better. 
“The fact is,” he adds, “ Americans believe 
that no English name should be pronounced as 
it is spelt. They'll never get over Cholmonde- 
ley.” This leads the New York Evening Post 
to give the right pronunciation of some other 
English names which we often hear mispro- 
nounced. For instance, it says, Buchan is 
Buckan ; Strachey is Stray-chee ; Synge (only 
he’s Irish ) is Sing ; Machen is May-chen ; 
Inge is a Cockney door hinge ; and, last but 
not least, Oliver Onions is Oliver O'Nigh-ons. 
When that confirmed humorist, Mr. Higgin- 
botham, was in England, he told the trusting 
British that the correct pronunciation of his 
mame was Hinbum. 





QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
‘will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.) 

With fear and trembling I call attention to 
the phrase, “at stated intervals,” on page o& 
of the July Writer, as being out of place in 
the sentence, “ Grounds that contain it are sold 
at auction by the government of Chile, to 
which all the deposits belong, at stated inter- 
vals.” If the deposits belong to Chile only 
at stated intervals, to whom do they belong at 


other times? Norman W. Nolen. 


Pirtssurcs, Penn. 


[It would certainly have been better to 
write : “ Sold at auction at stated intervals by 
the government of Chile, to which all the de- 
posits belong,” but as the phrase, “to which 
all the deposits belong,” is set off by commas 
the grammatical reference to “hold” of the 
phrase, “at stated intervals,” is clear. That 
is to say, the sentence as printed is awkward, 
rather than incorrect.T 





> 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
‘in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 








Writers who have been asked by friends 
with literary ambition —as is quite natural — 


to read manuscripts the friends have written, 
and express an honest judgment — flattering, 
of course — will appreciate these lines by Gil- 
bert Thomas, reprinted from the Westminster 
Gazette : — 


THE BALLADE OF A PUBLISHER’S READER. 
I. 


I had a friend. We rambled year by year 
Over the hills beside the summer sea ; 
Until one day, amid our merry cheer, 
He said: “ Why, don’t you read for Clark 
and Lee? 
I've written a tale, “ The Curate’s Legacy,” 
Which you (just possibly ) might recommend 
To them.” ... I read it... I could not agree. 
I lost that friend. But I have still one friend. 


II. 


I had another friend. When days were drear, 
In the warm glow of winter firelight we 

Would share the secrets that we held most dear ; 
Until one night he said : “Oh, you must see 
Some verse I've done. It isn't poetry, 

And your most candid judgment won’t offend.” 
Well, having read, I spoke most tactfully. 

I lost that friend. But I have still one friend. 


It, 


I had a third friend. Ay, he was the peer 
Of all my friends. Summer and winter, he 
And I had but one mind and heart —till fear 
Stabbed me. He wrote a called 
“Liberty!” 
“Nay, keep it to yourself!” in agony 
I cried. But oh, he did not comprehend 
The meaning or the passion of my plea. 
T lost that friend. But I have still one friend. 


play 


Envoi, 
Prince, rub your smooth, 
my knee, 
Wag your great tail, while over you I bend. 
Thank God, you'll never take to poesy, 
I lost my friends. But I have still one friend 


black nose against 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes.] 





Novelets ( 461 Eighth avenue, New York ) 
is in the market for novelettes, of from 12,000 
to 16,000 words, colorful, with a strong roman- 
tic interest — Western, Northern, Detective, 
Sea, Mystery, and Adventure. Decisions are 
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prompt and payment is made on acceptance. 
Sordid tales or those dealing with horror are 
not wanted. 





The Collegiate World Publishing Company, 
110 W. Chicago avenue, Chicago, Ill, an- 
nounces a new monthly magazine, CO-ED 
Campus Comedy, the first issue being dated 
September, 1924. H. N. Swanson is the edi- 
tor, and the magazine will feature college 
stories, epigrams, verse, and illustrated hu- 
morous material. The magazine’s greatest 
need is for stories, of between 2,000 and 3,000 
words, with a collegiate background, or deal- 
ing with collegiate characters in any kind of 
setting. Payment, based on the worth of the 
stories, will be made upon acceptance, and 
decisions will be given within a week. Mr. 
Swanson says that while the Collegiate World 
Publishing Company is especially anxious to 
cultivate new writers, it also wants to pay 
liberally for the work of established writers. 
At present, it is in the market for stories, of 
about 3,500 words for College Humor. Stories 
for CO-ED should have more “speed and 
spice.” 





The Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg Maga- 
zine (149 Broadway, New York ) needs hu- 
morous sketches, dialogues or monologues, 
dealing with amusing or diverting aspects of 
those games or of other indoor pastimes. 





Motor Express (P. O. Box 1426, Boise, 
Idaho ), the official organ of the Intermoun- 
tain States Truckmen and Auto Carriers As- 
sociation, has been published as a four-page 
monthly for a year. It is now to be enlarged 
to forty-eight pages, and is in the market for 
short articles on everything of interest to men 
who operate motor vehicles for hire. Special 
preference will be given to articles telling how 
some one has overcome a common difficulty 
Personality stories of men and women who 
have made a success are wanted, but these 
must always be accompanied by a statement 
from the subject of the article stating that he 
has read and approved the interview. No 
serials are used, but a good story, of about 
3,000 words, preferably humorous, is wanted 
for each issue. Good photographs are also 


wanted. Decisions will be prompt, and pay- 
ment will be made on the tenth of the month 
following publication. The minimum rates 
are one-half cent a word ; photographs, two 
dollars each. Higher rates will be paid for 
good short articles. Ernest F. Ayres is the 
editor of the journal. 





The Forge ( 5746 Dorchester avenue, Chi- 
cago ) is a new magazine of verse, using only 
verse of aesthetic intention and artistic merit. 





Follyology ( 1645 Hennepin avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) wants some good general arti- 
cles and some humorous verse. 





The fiction requirements of the Movie 
Weekly (1926 Broadway, New York) are 
fast-moving serials, in instalments of about 
4,000 words each, with conflict and heart- 
interest, and with sufficient suspense to make 
the close of each instalment highly provocative 
and curiosity-arousing. Serials should con- 
tain from 35,000 to 40,000 words, and the 
rate of payment is one cent a word. 





The American Mutual Magazine (245 State 
street, Boston ) is a house organ published by 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, with the object of retaining the 
goodwill and keeping the name of the Com- 
pany favorably in the minds of workmen's 
compensation insurance policyholders, to build 
the goodwill of desirable prospective policy- 
holders, and to familiarize both with the ad- 
vantages of mutual insurance. The magazine 
uses informative articles, of from 1,000 to 
1,200 words, pertaining to raw material, manu- 
facturing and distribution, or finance and eco- 
nomics, of interest to executives of manufac- 
turing concerns ;: human-interest stories with 
a distinctly business slant ; stimulative or in- 
spirational material in the nature of homely 
philosophy, of from 200 to 400 words, for the 
editorial pages ; original jokes ; and an oc- 
casional poem of not more than 500 words. 
Manuscripts should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs — glossy prints — sketches, or other 
forms of illustration. Suggestions or photo- 
graphs for covers are welcome, and will be 
purchased on their merits. All material is 
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paid for upon acceptance, the usual rate being 
from one to five cents a word. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Carl Stone Crummett, 
the editor. 





Harry L. Pratt, editor of the Mirror, Dis- 
patch, and Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., is 
in the market for short inspirational stories 
and editorials dealing with success in business 
in general, for use in three house magazines 
issued for the benefit of the company’s seven 
thousand employes. He wants material, either 
fiction or fact, that will carry an inspirational 
message and a spur to do things in the better 
way. He can also use poems, cartoons, and 
paragraphs along this line. Articles should 
contain from 100 to 1,000 words, and payment 
will necessarily be low, as these magazines are 
not issued for profit. 





Sporting Life has changed its name to Sport- 
life (3 North Tenth street, Philadelphia ) and 
is in the market for hunting, fishing, or any 
good, clean sports stories. 






The Olive Leaf ( Rock Island, Illinois ) 
needs some short stories with a moral or re- 
ligious tone, suitable for Lutheran Sunday- 
school children. 





The Wanderer ( Box 801, San Francisco, 
Calif.), which does not pay for material, 
would like some good sonnets and lyrics. 





The Metropolitan Newspaper Service ( 150 
Nassau street, New York ) has at present no 
special wants in the way of manuscripts. 





Excella is published by the Excella Pattern 
Company, 222 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, and not by the Pictorial Review Com- 
‘ pany, as stated in Tue Writer for July. 





The publication of the Lyric West will be 
resumed October 1, under the editorship of 
Roy Towner Thompson, of the Department of 
English in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Grace Atherton Dennen, founder 
and first editor. Manuscripts should be sent 





to the Lyric West, 590 Brett street, Inglewood, 
Calif. 





The publication of the New York Clipper 
was discontinued with the issue of July 12. 





Forbes Magazine (120 Fifth avenue, New 
York ) was changed to a semi-monthly with 
the issue dated August I. 





Advertising and Selling has been merged 
with Advertising Fortnightly and the title has 
been changed to Advertising and Selling Fort- 
nightly. 





Letters addressed to Business Success and 
the Business Philosopher ( 140 Monroe ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tenn.) are returned by the 
postoffice. 





The People’s Magazine (79 Seventh avenue, 
New York) was discontinued with the num- 
ber for August 15. 





The September issue of McClure’s Maga- 
zine (80 Lafayette street, New York ) will 
be omitted. 


John Golden, the New York play producer, 
has set aside $100,000 for the discovery and 
production of three prize plays, which are to 
be selected by a jury of two hundred dramatic 
critics and editors in 150 cities of the United 
States from manuscripts submitted by Decem- 
ber 31. Manuscripts are to be sent to these 
critics and not to Mr. Golden. Each judge 
will select one play as the best among those 
submitted to him and forward it to the Golden 
office by January 15 next. The weeding-out 
process is to be continued by successively sub- 
dividing the committee of judges until five are 
reached, who shall make the final selection. 
Mr. Golden has agreed that he will produce 
the plays selected, regardless of his own opin- 
ion as to their artistic, literary, or box-office 
merits. The only rules laid down are that the 
authors must be Americans, and that tragedies, 
musical works, and plays of a salacious or sex 
nature are not acceptable. Manuscripts are 
submitted at the writer’s risk and must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and _ self-addressed 
envelope for their return. The. prizes will be 
in the shape of guaranteed production of the 
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plays, with advance royalties of $2,000, $1,000, 
and $500 to the first three prize winners. An 
explanatory circular may be obtained from 
Mr. Golden's office, 131 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York City. 

“T have organized this plan primarily as a 
means of expressing my gratitiide for the good 
fortune which has come to me as a result of 
my policy of presenting clean, humorous 
American plays,” said Mr. Golden. “ For 
several years I have realized that a great num- 
ber of worthy plays may be going unread and 
unproduced. I hope this contest will bring 
new blood into the theatre. It has been 
worked out so that it is open to all and fair 
to all. Its best feature lies in the fact that 
no one can have any notion of which judges 
or what plays will be in at the finish.” 





The Chicago North Shore Festival Associa- 
tion offers a prize of $1,000 for the best orches- 
tral composition — signifying a work for 
orchestra alone, not a concerto for piano or 
violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for 
voices with orchestra. The piano may be used 
as a purely orchestral instrument. The contest 
is open to all American citizens ; orchestral 
score must be written legibly in ink ; no work 
may exceed fifteen minutes in performance ; 
each score must bear only a motto and be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope containing 
name and address of the composer and bearing 
the motto. The winning composition will be 
played at the final concert of the 1925 North 
Shore Music Festival. Manuscripts should he 
sent to Carl D. Kinsey, 64 East Van Buren 
street, Chicago, Illinois, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 





George Foster Howell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offers prizes of $30 and $20 for the two best 
essays, not exceeding 600 words, on “ The 
Humane Treatment of the Horse,” submitted 
to the Contest Editor of Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood avenue, Boston, Mass., not later 
than December 31. The object in giving the 
prizes is to create a stronger sentiment in favor 
of protecting the horse from cruelty. Manu- 
scripts must be written (preferably type- 
written ) on one side of the paper, with the 
full name and address in the upper left-hand 


corner of the first sheet. No manuscripts will 
be returned. 





The Writer’s Digest (22 East Twelfth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ) offers prizes of $60 and 
$40 for the best detective or mystery stories, 
not exceeding 5,000 words, received by Decem- 
ber 15. Story and plot interest, suspense, and 
general excellence of handling will be the 
qualities that will count. The winning stories 
will be published in New Detective Tales, 
which is co-operating in the contest. The 
story winning first prize will be dramatized in 
the form of a radio play, or radario. 





The Canadian Bookman ( 125 Simcoe Street, 
Toronto, Canada ) has resumed its monthly 
book-review prize contests. Two contests, 
one for reviews, not exceeding 400 words, of 
“ David of King’s,” by E. F. Benson ; and the 
other, restricted to boys and girls of seventeen 
or under, for reviews of “ Jimmy Goldcoast,” 
by Marshall Saunders, close September 15. 
Both books are published by Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., Toronto. 





The Triple-X Magazine ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) will announce the list of prize-winners 
in its $5,000 story contest in its November 
issue. The editors announce that from now 
on they will ask only first American serial 
rights on all manuscripts they buy. 





The $25,000 educational peace prize offered 
by Raphael Herman of Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles, brought more than five thousand 
plans into the competition, which closed July 1. 
The members of the commission, after spend- 
ing much time in going over the manuscripts, 
have reduced the total number to about three 
hundred from which the selection will be made, 
and they have decided to announce their award 
on the Monday of National Education Week 
in November. 

Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
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hood, $1,000 : for the original American play, pez- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 


services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 


example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
‘tthe Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1025. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of £100 for the best book of travel-adven- 
ture, offered by Duckworth & Company, comfeti- 
tion closing December 31. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
mected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January Writer. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph rub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prize of $s0 offered by Mrs. Jeanne Robert Foster 
for the best ballad dealing with present-day life and 
present-day interpretations of the elements that make 
ballads, contest to close December 15, and entries to 
be sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty- 


seventh street, New York. Particulars in August 
Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Florence Parr-Gere for 
the best poem on the subject of music, contest to 
close November 30, and entries to be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York. Particulars in August WRriTER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best musical setting of “May Comes Laugh- 
ing,”” submitted before September 15. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Near East Relief prizes of $50 for the best article 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and prizes of $200, $100, and $50 for 
the best article, fiction or verse, en _ inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday published in some 
magazine during November or December, 1924, con- 
test closing December 31. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edv- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August WRriTER. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 for the best sugges- 
tions for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story 
now running in the Photoplay Magazine. Particu- 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April 10, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $50 in a star poem contest, 
offered by the Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, contest 
closing December 15. Particulars in July Wertrter. 

Nashville prize of $100, Ward-Belmont prize of 
$so, and Presbyterian Bookstore prize of $50 for 
poems rublished in the Fugitive during 1924. Par- 
ticulars in July Writer. 

Cressy Morrison prizes of $200 and $1co on sub- 
jects covered by the New York Academy of Science 
or an affiliated Society, contest closing November 
1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Babson prizes for 1924—-$650 and $400— offered 
by the American Economic Association for the best 
essays by graduates or undergraduates of any 
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American university (United States or Canada), 
contest closing October 1. Subject for this year’s 
essays: “ The forecasting of the Price of Wheat — 
‘of Cotton—or of Lumber.” Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Annual prize of $50 offered by the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 
story published in the magazine during the year. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10— all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
trecipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in Februaty 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Waiter. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in Sertember Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the “ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in Janvarv Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
fand for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 


years of age that is published during the frevious 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each dav. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Cox. — Palmer Cox was well along in liie 
before he made his success with the Brownies. 
Most of his life before that was more or less 
of a misfit —an artist trying to force himseli 
into business. Born in Granby, Canada, of 
Scotch parentage, in a Scotch community, the 
boy went through the local schools, including 
an academy, and started out to earn his living. 
He went to Springfield, Mass., and thence to 
Ontario, engaging in mercantile pursuits, with- 
out success. While in California, where he 
was doing carpentering, some one who had 
seen some of his drawings told him to study 
drawing, and he attended some art classes at 
night for a time, and finally got to drawing 
cartoons and writing occasional rhymes for 
\Vestern newspapers, first as a volunteer and 
then as a salaried man. Later Mr. Cox came 
to New York and began work as an illustrator, 
doing funny pictures for text written by others, 
and his first Brownies were used for that 
purpose. Here he recognized that he had 
something distinctive; and he took his Brownies 
to St. Nicholas, where he was encouraged to 
write his own rhymes to accompany the pic- 
tures. The Brownies won instant success, 
capturing the world first from the pages of 
St. Nicholas and then from Mr. Cox’s books, 
of which more than a million copies have 
been sold, and of which the Century Company 
now carries on its list eleven titles, all calling 
for frequent reprintings. Mr. Cox had a 
definite code of conduct for his Brownies, never 
made them do shabby things, and loved them 
to the last. The mischievous honest little elis 
never did a cruel thing, and never repeated a 
prank. 


Tarkington. — “ When he is at work on a 
novel or a play Booth Tarkington fives like a 
hermit ; food is brought to him, a platter of 
fruit is always at hand, a big silver pitcher of 
water is always within reach, and there he 
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works, as old man Sheridan said of hjs son, 
‘like a gorilla, ” writes Mr. Tarkington’s pub- 
lisher in the International Book Review. “ He 
emerges for an hour or two in the afternoon 
for a drive or a walk, then dinner with the 
family, then back to the drawing-board table, 
the pile of pencils, and the yellow manuscript 
paper, until the next day.” 

Tennyson. — That Tennyson had a very 
poor opinion of his own earlier poems is re- 
vealed in a letter written by his friend Edward 
FitzGerald of Omar fame and included in a 
volume of sixty letters recently published. 
Writing of the volume of 1842, FitzGerald 
says :— 

“Poor Tennyson has got home some of his 
proof sheets ; and now that his verses are in 
hard print thinks them detestable. There is 
much I had always told of him—his great 
fault of being too full and complicated — 
which he now sees or fancies he sees, and 
wishes he had never been persuaded to print.” 

Waller.— Mary E. Waller says of her 
first book : “I did two children’s stories be- 
fore I began ‘ The Wood-Carver of ‘Lympus.’ 
But what a time I had trying to find a pub- 
lisher, after the novel was written! Every 
one in turn assured me that the story was de- 
lightful. Each one also said frankly that 
there was no money in it. - That novel of mine 
has already been through twenty-eight 
tions.” 


edi- 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Is Publisher or Author the Best Judge ? 
—In reading the periodicals devoted to re- 
views of books and to information about au- 
thors, one frequently comes across the state- 
ment that, as originally written and offered to 
the publisher, this or that work of fiction was 
anywhere from half again to twice as long 
as it was on its appearance, and that the cut- 
ting down had been done at the request 
or the insistence of somebody connected with 
the publishing house. 

For some readers, these revelations are ir- 
ritating, and in their minds there arises the 
more or less indignant question, “ By what 
right or with what excuse was this abridge- 
ment ordered or besought ? 











No good book was ever too long, and no 
bad one ever too short. If publishers were 
able to tell what the public likes and wants in 
a book, they would be justified in imparting 
that knowledge to writers, but most of them 
will confess that they have little if any power 
of that kind, and that they can predict success 
or failure for a book with no nearer approach 
to certainty than theatrical managers can for 
a play. Yet these same publishers, unde- 
terred by the memory of the many books ap- 
proved by them that have failed, in spite of 
having been made over in accordance with 
their notions as to length, ending and the like, 
go right on enforcing these notions, and too 
many writers too weakly submit to their com- 
pulsion. 

In many a book the result is obvious. The 
observing reader sees holes in the story, 
rough edges where unions have been made of 
what should not be united, and misses explan- 
ations and reflections that something tells 
him ought to be there. Oftenest of all he 
sees signs of the weariness and despair which 
the long drudgery of revision and re-arrange- 
ment has produced—the evidence of hard 
work, reluctantly done after the heat and 
flush of creation have passed. 

Of course, a publisher has the best of rights 
to decide whether or not he will put in print 
a manuscript offered to him, but why can’t he 
realize that invention and imagination are not 
in his province, and that he interferes with 
their products at more than peril to himself ? 
— New York Times. 

A Few Limes to a Dictating Machine.—I 
am one of those unassuming persons inclose 
this in parentheses the truth of the matter is 
that 1 am not unassuming but have to char- 
acterize myself as such to give this article a 
point end of parentheses and I am easily 
talked down period new paragraph now and 
again I attempt to present some one of my 
pet theories on a subject under discussion per- 
iod about the time when I am getting well 
started my listener interrupts with something 
like quote this and capitalize the first letter of 
the first word youre you apostrophe re all 
wet exclamation point and of quotation period 
paragraph and so it is period I seem never 
to get my say dash until I get down to the of- 
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fice period when I am sitting at my desk I 
can grab the mouthpiece of my dictaphone and 
talk to my hearts apostrophe s content comma 
without interruption period and after I have 
said my say I can put the mouthpiece to my 
ear and hear a voice corroborate everything I 
have said period.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Thoreau’s First Book. — For a year or two 
past, my publisher, falsely so called, has been 
writing from time to time to ask what disposi- 
tion should be made of the copies of “ A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” still 
on hand, and at last suggested that he had use 
for the room they occupied in his cellar. So 
I had them all sent to me here and there 
arrived today by express, filling the man’s 
wagon, seven hundred and six copies out of an 
edition of one thousand, which I bought of 
Munroe four years ago and have ever since 
been paying for, and have not quite paid for 
yet. The wares are sent to me at last, and I 
have an opportunity to examine my purchase. 
They are something more substantial than 
fame, as my back knows, which has borne 
them up two flights of stairs to a place similar 
to that to which they trace their origin. Of 
the remaining two hundred and _ ninety-odd, 
seventy-five were given away, the rest sold. I 
have now a library of nearly nine hundred vol- 
umes, more than seven hundred of which I 
wrote myself. Is it not well that the author 
should behold the fruits of his labor? My 
works are piled up on one side of my chamber, 
half as high as my head—my opera omnia. 
This is authorship ; these are the work of my 
brain. There was just one piece of good luck 
in the venture. The unbound were tied up by 
the printer four years ago in stout wrappers, 
and inscribed : 

H. D. Thoreau’s, 
Concord River, 
50 cops 

So Munroe had only to cross out “ River” 
and write “ Mass.” and deliver to the express- 
man at once. I can see now what I write for, 
the result of my labors. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the result, sitting 
beside the inert mass of my works, I take up 
my pen tonight to record what thought or ex- 
perience I may have had, with as much satis- 


faction as ever. Indeed, I believe that this 
result is more inspiring and better for me than 
if a thousand had bought my wares. It affects 
my privacy less and leaves me freer. — From 
Thoreau’s Journal, 1853. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Wuo’s Wuo 1n America. Volume 13, 1924-1925. 
Edited by Albert Nelson Marquis. 3,711 pp. Cloth, 
Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Co. 1924. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory reference 
book published in this country is “ Who's Who 
in America,” the new edition of which — Vol- 
ume 13, 1924-1925 — has just been published. 
It is satisfactory because of the thoroughness 
and accuracy with which the work is done, the 
good judgment by which it is guided, and the 
honesty of purpose in compiling the book with 
the single idea of making it useful to those 
who go to it for reference. Not one of the 
45,543 biographical sketches which it has pub- 
lished in the last twenty-five years has been 
paid for, and no amount of money can buy 
admission to the work. The only criterion for 
admission to its pages is national prominence, 
and while absolute completeness in a work of 
this kind is impossible, practically all living 
Americans of national interest — men and 
women — have been included, while very few 
have been overlooked. The present edition 
of more than 3,700 pages, contains 25,357 biog- 
raphies — more than three times as many as 
were printed in the original edition and 1,070 
more than were printed in Volume 12. In 
addition, there are cross-references to biog- 
raphies in earlier editions of those who have 
died or whose sketches have been omitted for 
various other reasons. The volume is a no- 
table collection of biographies of the most 
notable Americans of the time — the leaders 
of American thought and achievement in al! 
parts of the world — and as such it should be 
added, if possible, to every library, public or 
private, while to writers on current topics it 
is simply indispensable. The biographies, 
which are all prepared from first-hand ma- 
terial and have all been submitted to the sub- 
jects for revision, tell just the things inquirers 
want to know — birthplace, age, parentage 
education, degrees, occupation, position and 
achievements, politics, societies, clubs, mar- 
riage ; in fact the chief features of each 
career, without eulogy or criticism. The latest 
address of each person mentioned is given, and 
there is an index to biographies by state and 
postoffice address, which makes it easy to find 
the names for anv particular localitv. In 
every way the book is a most creditable 
achievement, and the country has reason to be 
grateful to its editor, Albert Nelson Marquis 
both for the idea that he put into execition 
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and for the carefulness and thoroughness and 

accuracy and honesty with which his great 

work has been done. W. H. H. 

Ariet. The life of Shelley. By André Maurois ; 
translated by Ella D'Arcy. 336 pr. Cloth. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1924. 

This romantic biography of Shelley, written 
with French wit and distinction of style, has 
all the charm of fiction, with the method of 
the novel deftly applied to a study of char- 
acters in real life. It is mainly an account of 
Shelley’s love affairs, the story of the feminine 
and other influences by which he was sur- 
rounded, illuminating a graphic picture of the 
poet’s personality, with vivid character 
sketches of his companions. Little is said of 
Shelley’s literary work ; mention of it is inci- 
dental in telling the romantic story of his life. 
As a biographical study of character and per- 
sonality the book is most successful, while it 
is aS imteresting to read as a novel. J. C. 
Squire says of it : “ There exists no book on 
Shelley more penetrating, and there is none 
which comes anywhere near it for elegance and 
wit.” 

A Poer’s Youtn. By Margaret L 
Cloth. New York: 
In the form of a novel Mrs. Woods tells the 

story of Wordsworth’s youthful liaison with a 

French girl, Marie Anne Vallon, which re- 

mained a secret for more thai a hundred years, 

until it was discovered by Professor Harper, 
making researches in the British Museum, 
preparatory to writing his “ Life of Words- 
worth.” Mrs. Woods acknowledges her in- 
debtedness to Professor Harper’s books, the 

“Life of Wordsworth” and “ Wordsworth’s 

French Daughter,” and to other recent books 

on Wordsworth’s youth. Mlle. Vallon was a 

daughter of a nobleman and danced the Car- 

magnole at the inn where Wordsworth stayed 
before she was whisked away by her parents. 

Wordsworth rescued her just before the sans 

culottes destroyed her father’s chateau. After 

bringing her to safety in a stolen ferry-boat, 
and nearly perishing ‘while trying to find the 
family treasure in the smoldering ruins, he hid 
her in a hut in a forest, where a rapturous 
idyll followed. Mrs. W oods tells the story in 

a graphic and effective way. 

Tue Prixctpces oF Enciuisn Merre. By 
Smith, M.A. 326 pp. Cloth. New York: 
University Press. 1923. rae 
This thorough and exhaustive treatise on the 

principles of English metre is an _ original 

work, based largely on the dicta of poets them- 
selves by one who prefers to consider with 
them that rhythm is an essential of poetry, 
and that the freedom is within the rhythmic 
law, not a violation of it. Speaking of the 
generalizations of previous metrists, he says 
that there has been so little unanimity even on 
fundamental points that in the first Part of his 
book. treating of Primary and Secondary 
Rhythm — Line Structure, he had to argue 


Woods.. 340 pp. 
Boni & Liveright. 1924. 


Egerton 
Oxford 


many questions ab initio, while in a few cases 

criticism of well known views see neces- 

sary. Part II of the book is devoted to Sec- 
ondary and Tertiary Rhythm — Rime and 

Stanza, and Professor Smith says the distinc- 

tion he has adopted between different orders 

of rhythm — primary, secondary, and so on — 
is one of which he thinks use might well be 
made, especially in treating of such topics as 
blank verse in general and vers libres —- as he 
terms what is usually called vers libre — in 
particular. It is particularly necessary, he 
says, to define explicitly what is meant by 
“rhythm,” since the exact and looser mean- 
ings of this word, upon which so much turns, 
are often not held apart by metrists. He 
points out that metrical theory cannot without 
danger divorce itself from the history of poetic 
form, and does much to exhibit the vital rela- 
tion which, in the best work, exists between 

Metrical Form and Poetic Function. The 

book is one to be read and studied by any one 

interested in the theory of poetry, and the 
careful student will be compensated by due 
reward. 

Trovustesome Worps anp How to Use Tuem. 
Compiled an | bao a > by W. L. Mason. 451 pp. 
Cloth. New York : George Sully & Co. 1924. 
This is not a dictionary nor a spelling book, 

but a handy desk companion, with alphabetical 

lists of words commonly misspelled ; words 
often mispronounced ; words often confused ; 
verbs and nouns differently accented ; words 
often misused ; words which double one or 
more letters ; words in which the first, or the 
second, or some other syllable should be al- 
ways accented ; -ei and -ie words ; words 
ending in -able or -ible, -eous, -ious, -ous, 

-uous, or -us ; foreign words and phrases ; 

new words ; coined words ; proper names 

found difficult to spell or pronounce; singular- 
ending words “requiring plural verbs and 
plural-ending words requiring singular verbs ; 

-ar, -er, and -or words; words ending in 

-ance or -ant, -ence or -ent, -ise, -ize, or -yze 

-ceed, -cede, or -sede, -os or -oes ; “shun” 

words ; words ending in -ene or -ine ; and 

exceptions to rules. 


“Spoken IN Jest,” or The Traveller’s De-confuser. 
ty “ Chated.” 71 pp. Boards. New York: E 
P. Dutton & Co. 1924. 


The object of “ Spoken in Jest” is to correct 


misconceptions that Americans have about 
England and that Englishmen have about 
America — as it says, to de-confuse the 


traveller — and to explain differences in the 
habits and customs of the two countries, espe- 
cially differences in the use of words. In Eng- 
land, for instance, a drug-store is a chemist’s 
shop, and “drugs” means dope. Other dif- 
ferences are as follows : Telephone salutation, 
Hullo! (American) and Are you there? 
( English ); crackers ( A ) and biscuit ( E) ; 
derby (A) and bowler (E). “The movies” 
are “the cinema” ; “ ticket-office” is “ book- 
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ing-office” ; a dry-goods store is a draper’s 
shop ; “broiled” is “grilled” ; “rare” is 
“underdone”; an orchestra seat at the theatre 
is a stall ; and a pitcher is a jug. Many dif- 
ferences and peculiarities in customs are ex- 
plained in a humorous style, and altogether the 
book is useful, as well as entertaining. There 
are many humorous illustrations. 


Prepositions : How to Use Tuem. By Frank H. 


Vizetelly. 44 pp. Cloth, New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1924. 
Conjunctions: Terr Use anp Asuse. By Frank 


H. Vizetelly. 33 pp. Cloth. New York: Funk & 

Wagnalls Company. 1924. 

Often in writing one is puzzled to know what 
preposition to use with a given word — whether 
to say “abreast with the times” or “ abreast 
of the times,” for instance. The first of these 
two little books answers such questions, giving 
2,500 examples of correct usage with words 
listed in alphabetical order. The second book 
is an instructive treatise on conjunctions, their 
function and their use. 


Eat Your Way to Heattu. By Robert Hugh Rose, 


M.D. Revised and enlarged edition. 230 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
1924. 


Study and experiment during twenty years 
have convinced Dr. Rose that there is a normal 
weight for each individual, and that at no 
other weight is one in perfect health. Dr. 
Rose is convinced also that right eating is of 
more importance than almost any other factor 
in maintaining health. In this book he gives 
directions for increasing weight, for reducing 
weight, for maintaining an ideal weight, and 
for reducing high blood pressure, by a scientific 
system of dietary weight control. Menus are 
given for two weeks in winter and two weeks 
in summer, avoiding starvation rations for those 
who desire to decrease their weight and nause- 
ating “ stuffing” for those who desire to grow 
stouter. These recipe-menus fill ninety-three 
pages of the book, and are accompanied by a 
four-page list of foods with exact quantities 
recommended for substitution, so that any one 
can make his own menus. Dr. Rose believes 
that over-eating is one of the chief causes of 
high blood pressure, and he gives directions 
for diet by which excessive pressure may be 
reduced. He gives directions also for a diet 
that will maintain an ideal weight. 

Natronat Heattu Series. Twenty health books, 
edited by the National Health Council. Flexible 
fabrikoid. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com: 
pany. 1924. 

To make available to the general public at 
a moderate price authoritative books on all 
phases of human health, the National Health 
Council arranged with the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company for the publication of this series, 
comprising twenty booklets of about sixty or 


seventy pages each, written by the leading 
health authorities of the country. The titles 
of those thus far published are : Man and the 
Microbe, The Baby’s Health, Personal Hy- 
giene, Community Health, Cancer, The-Human 
Machine, The Young Child’s Health, The 
Quest for Health, Taking Care of Your Heart, 
Food for Health’s Sake, The Child in School, 
Tuberculosis, Love and Marriage, Venereal 
Diseases, and The Expectant Mother. The 
language of the books is non-technical and 
easily understood. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the rublishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 





As I Saw It From an Eptror’s Desx. XII. — 
The Business of Catching Larks. L. Frank Tooker, 
Century for August. 

THe Suort Stories oF James Brancu Case. 
Carl Van Doren. Century for August. 

PoRTRAITS IN PeNcIL AND Pen. Arnold Bennett, 
Edmund Gosse, Augustine Birrell, R. B. Cunning: 
hame Graham, and Anthony Hope. Walter Tittle. 
Century for August. 


Wuewn I Lert Business For Literature. Sher: 
wood Anderson. Century for August. 

Bare Sours. V. — Gustave Frausert. With 
- portrait. Gamaliel Bradford. Harper’s for August. 

Tue Newspaper Man’s Newspaper. Edward P. 
Mitchell. Scribner’s for August. 

Poetry AND Pouitics. Elmer Murphy. Book: 
man for August. 

MAKING THE Most or Your Genius. VIII. — 
Genius and the Supernormal Faculties. Mary Aus: 


tin. Bookman for August. 
Turee Great AMERICAN Printers ( Bruce Rogers, 
Frederic W. Goudy, and D. B. Updike). Illus 


trated. Walter Prichard Eaton. Bookman for Aw 
gust. 
Tue Literary Spotiicut. XXXII. — George 


Jean Nathan. With caricature by William Groprer. 
Bookman for August. 


Epna St. Vincent Miuxray. Harriet Monroe. 
Poetry for August. 

My Own Srory — II. Illustrated. Kathleen 
Norris. Delineator for August. 


E. Hatpeman-Jutius anp His Sixty MILLion 
Booxs. Illustrated. Herbert Flint and Viola Rose- 
boro. McClure’s for August. 

REMINISCENCES OF LEoNID 
Maxim Gorki. Dial for August. 

CHARACTER-CREATION IN Fiction. 
Smith. Dial for August. 

RaFaet Sapatini’s Conguest oF Fiction. 
portrait. Current Opinion for August. 


Anpreyev. — IIT, 
Logan Pearsall 


With 
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Byron — Arter One 
Nash. Open Court for July. 

Tue OvTtoox ror CaNapian Fiction. 
Stevenson. Canadian Bookman for July. 

Our “Witp West” as a_ Literary 
Literary Digest for July 26. 

Emity Dickinson. With portrait. 
gest for August 2. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for July 31, August 7. 


Hunprep Years. J. V. 
Lionel 


FIevp. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Anatole France, who is eighty-two, is seri- 
ously ill. 

Sidney Smith, creator of “Andy Gump,” 
recently renewed his contract with the Chicago 
Tribune. This contract is good for three 
years and calls for $335,000 a year, or about 
$6,400 a week. Arthur Brisbane and George 
McManus of the Hearst organization are 
each drawing $4,000 a week from Mr. Hearst. 

Study of the biographies in “‘ Who’s Who in 
America” shows that seventy-seven out of 
every hundred giving educational data at- 
tended college and sixty-four out of every 
hundred were college graduates. An addi- 
tional fourteen per cent. had a high school 
training or its equivalent. 

The Writers’ Friendship Club is being or- 
ganized by William A. Broder, reporter on 
the New York Evening Telegram and free- 
lance writer. 

A monument to Ben King, consisting of a 
bronze bust, donated by Henry W. Gustine, of 
Chicago, mounted on a granite pedestal, erected 
through popular subscription, was dedicated at 
St. Joseph, Michigan, the poet's birthplace. 
June 30. 

The City Council of Greenfield, Indiana, 
aided by civic organizations, has appropriated 
$10,000 for a James Whitcomb Riley memor- 
ial park. 

“Genius and the Short Story,” by Frances 
Newman ( B. W. Huebsch ), is a genealogy of 
the short story for two thousand years, with 
essays on the evolution of this literary form. 

“The Historical Novel,” an essay by H 
Butterfield, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


“ Newspaper Make-up and Headlines,” by 
Norman J. Radder, Associate Professor of 
Journalism at Indiana University, is published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

“ Far Away and Long Ago,” by W. H. Hud- 
son (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a reprint of 
Hudson’s history of his early life during his 
South American days. 

“C,” which has just been published in two 
volumes by Doubleday, Page, & Co., is a bio- 
graphical novel by Maurice Baring. 

The W. B. Conkey Company has published 
“What a Business Man Should Know About 
Printing and Book-making.” 

The Graphic Arts Company (95 St. James 
avenue, Boston, Mass.) publishes “ Printing 
Type Specimens with Printing Guide,” by 
Henry Lewis Johnson, instructor in business 
printing at Boston University. 

The Covici-McGee Company, Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Hyman-McGee Com- 
pany. 

Marie Corelli left by her will to a woman 
friend her estate of £24,000. The Daily 
Chronicle says that this estate ranks fourth 
among the bequests of literary women. The 
best-paid story-teller among English women 
was Gertrude Page, who wrote “ Paddy-the- 
Next-Best Thing” — £31,000. Edna Lyall 
(Miss A. E, Bayly) left £25,000. John 
Oliver Hobbes ( Mrs. Craigie ), £24,000. Mrs 
Humphry Ward and Miss R. N. Carey both 
left more than £10,000. 

Edward Henry Peple died in New York 
July 28, aged fifty-four. 

Mrs. Daniel Lothrop (“ Margaret Sidney ”) 
died at San Francisco, Calif., August 2. 

Joseph Conrad died at Bishopsbourne, Eng- 
land, August 3, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Mary Stewart Cutting died at Orange, 
N. J., August 10, aged seventy-three. 

Michael M. Shoemaker, of Cincinnati, died 
in Paris August II, aged seventy-one. 

Charles W. Bardeen died in Syracuse, N. Y., 
August 19, aged seventy-six. 

Charles B. Lewis (“M. Quad”) died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 21, aged eighty-two. 

H. W. Massingham died in Somerset, Eng- 
land, August 28, aged sixty-four. 





